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THE  WIDOW  PASSING  THE  GALLOWS 

(1800) 

A  LTHOUGH   I   held  him  dear  as  my'own 
^     heart, 

And  joyed  so  in  his  kisses  sweet  and  long, 
And  his  fair  body  beautiful  and  strong,       £~" 
Nor  doubted  that,  when  we  should  come  to  part 

I  in  his  arms  should  die,  or  he  in  mine — 
Yet  now  he  dangles  on  the  gibbet  there 
With  head  downbent  and  toes  turned  up  in  air, 
And  wind  and  rain  make  the  chains  creak  and 
whine. 

So  all  who  pass  the  highroad  up  or  down 
Must  see  him  hang  as  days  and  months  go  by, 
Till  the  flesh  crumbles  and  the  bones  are  dry — 
The  neighbours  came  and  drove  me  from  the 
town, 

WTith  stones  and  curses  for  the  murderer's  wife ; 
Our  poor  belongings  burned  and  they  will  find 


The  stolen  money  I  have  left  behind. 
I  grudge  it  them,  for  hardly  with  my  life 

I   'scaped  them  with  my  babes.     They  drove 

me  forth 
With  jest  and  laughter  as  though  at  a  game, 
To  bleeding  sorrow  put  the  salt  of  shame ; 
And  so  I  turned  my  face  towards  the  north, 

Wrapped  my  two  children  closely  in  a  shawl 
And  struggled  on  against  the  wind  and  rain ; 
The  weight  upon  my  breast,  the  cold,  the  pain — 
But  they  are  warm,  the  children,  heads  and  all 

I  wrapped  them,  so  they  see  not  as  we  pass 
Their  father  hang  in  chains.     This  I  must  keep 
A  secret  from  them.     I  could  almost  weep 
Thinking  they  will  not  know.      Upon  the  grass 

I  see  the  rain  drip  from  the  fingers  blue, 
We  are  so  near  now  that  I  long  to  kiss 
His  feet — and  yet  a  murderer  he  is: 
God  knows  it  was  an  evil  thing  to  do. 

Oftimes  my  hair  about  his  neck  I  twined — 
I  wonder  now  what  welcome  I  shall  meet 
In  the  old  home,  which  for  six  years,  so  sweet, 
Of  wedded  life,  I  left.     They  should  be  kind 

And  silent,  being  old.     Tommy  is  four, 
Well-grown  he  is,  and  heavy  on  my  breast ; 
He  whimpers  from  the  darkness  of  his  nest, — 
I  think  that  I  cannot  walk  any  more — 


I  heard  ray  baby  for  his  father  cry — 
And  yet  I  have  a  long  way  still  to  go, 
I  must  be  brave  so  that  they  never  know — 
It  would  be  easier  to  lie  here  and  die. 

To  the  next  milestone  is  a  weary  way — 
All  my  life  now  will  be  so  hard  to  live1— 
And  yet  I  have  his  sons.     I  could  forgive 
God  sooner  if  the  skies  were  not  so  grey. 

Katherine  Miller. 


The  Club  Gold  Medal  for   1910    was    awarded    to 
Miss  Miller  for  this  poem. 


SONGS  OF  MAY  AND  JUNE 

I 


W 


rE  saw  the  banners  of  the  summer  proudly 
sweep 

From  mid  May's  leafy  citadels  and  towers, 
Although  the  morning  broke  in  sun  and  showers, 
As  if  the  half  reluctant  month  were  fain  to  keep 
Commemoration  of  those  April  hours 
When   winter   reconciled   to   spring   falls   fast 
asleep. 

Sometimes  we  fled  before  the  arrows  of  the  rain 
Into  the  daisied  room  whose  daisied  wall 


For  ever  holds  the  errant  spring  in  thrall, 

For  ever  weaves  about  my  heart  a  daisy-chain  : 

So,  talking  in  that  windless  pastoral, 

We  sat  until  the  sunlight  waved  us  forth  again. 

O  starry  eyes !   O  fugitive  delight  of  love  ! 
O  crimson  lips  that  are  no  longer  seen  ! 
O  passionate  sweet  heart,  what  life  has  been 
For  you  and  me  until  the  envious  gods  above 
Destroyed  us,  as  on  that  May  morning  green 
Foreboding  cloud  on  cloud  across  the  sky  would 
move. 


II 


May  vanished  :  June  came  round  again 
With  roses  and  with  royal  nights 
Of  purple,  and  in  every  pane 
Hung  sapphire  lights. 

I  saw  the  silent  treetops  net 
The  rising  moon's  unclouded  face 
With  boughs  of  ebony  and  jet 
And  sable  lace. 

Now  was  the  time  of  vigils  late, 

Of  love-parched  eyes  that  would  not  sleep, 

Of  fires  and  fevers  passionate 

And  ardours  deep. 

Compton  Mackenzie. 
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DISILLUSION 

YY7AS  it  for  this  that  life  became  all  fire  ? 

Was  it  for  this  our  madness  of  desire  ? 
That  you  should  look  at  me  with  loathing  eyes, 
Speak  bitter  words,  ah  !  pitiful  surprise ! 

My  dear, 

Was  it  for  this, 
That  none  should  be  so  dead  for  you  as  I  ? 

No  sacrifice  too  great  which  should  avail 
To  teach  me,  dear,  in  what  it  is  I  fail, 
Rather  than  feel  your  soul  deserting  me 
Would  I  have  suffered  torture,  willingly. 

Oh,  God ! 

Rather  than  this 
Would  I  have  died,  rather  than  see  Love  die. 

Rathmell  Wilson. 


THE  TWO  EAGLES. 

QF  the  shrill  Gods  of  Fight 
^      [  ask  blood  for  my  pen, 
And  the  cries  of  wounded  men 
For  music,  and  scurrying  feet 
Of  legions  in  wild  retreat 
For  the  rhythm  of  what  I  write. 


I  saw  two  eagles  engage 
Down  on  a  sandy  plain 
Stone-strewn,  over  a  slain 
Lamb,  patchy  with  blood. 
Far  away  the  dun  flood 
Of  the  sea  muttered  its  rage. 


**=>* 


One  with  its  wings  blown  back 

And  talons  set,  with  his  fierce 

Beak  did  ravel  and  pierce 

The  carrion.     In  fury  to  tear, 

His  wings  battled  the  air, 

The  blood  coiled  snaky  and  black. 

The  other  assailed  the  sky 
With  lifted  head  and  complaint, 
Challenge  and  dreariment. 
He  beats  his  wings,  and  the  air 
Answered  his  great  despair, 
With  moans  for  his  havoc-cry. 

Even  thus  in  the  battle 

The  carnage,  the  death,  the  shout, 

The  staring  hearths  and  the  rout 

Have  their  minstrel.     He  stands 

By,  and  wringeth  red  hands, 

While  his  comrade  springs  the  death-rattle. 

Maurice  Hewlett. 


io 


E.  PROFUNDIS 

lWTY  hands  grew  numb,  through  frozen  finger- 

1V1         tips 

Dank  sea-weeds  oozed,  while  from  my  slipping 

feet 
I  felt  the  grasping  waves  slowly  retreat, 
To  gather  force,  like  fierce  Medusan  whips, 
That  coil  and  swerve,  to  bite  with  keener  lips 
And  sharper  teeth.  I  heard  my  heart's  wild  beat, 
As  those  dread  fangs  approached,  all  foam,  to 

meet 
And  drag  me  down  as  they  drag  down  great 

ships. 

Then  in  that  pause,  when  Life  and  Death  felt  one, 
Love !  my  unfettered  soul,  light,  wingless,  drew 
Itself  to  thee.     We  wondered  not  thy  hand 
And  mine  should  meet.     A  new  joy  had  begun 
Where  Time   was  not.     Life's  Purpose,   all,   I 

knew! 
That  moment  I  seemed  born  to  understand. 

Sibyl  Amherst. 


HELWAN 

T^HOU  quiet  dreamy  spot,  nest  of  repose, 

Whose  square   white    houses   glimmer   in 
the  sand, 
Where  through  the  boundless  desert  of  the  land 
In  immemorial  sloth  the  river  flows. 

II 


Strange    star   y-pointing   forms   the    landscape 

close, 
Relics  of  dead  ambitions,  formal  cones 
To  hide  the  secret  of  a  monarch's  bones. 
Born  of  the  long  drawn  toil  the  pedant  knows. 

Sleep  on,  old  country  :   let  thy  sacred  Nile 
Make  and  re-make  the  soil  that  feeds  thy  race  ; 
The  impenetrable  Sphinx  with  mocking  smile, 
Watch  sands  obliterate  each  conqueror's  trace 
Till  God — in  His  full  purpose,  from  the  skies 
To  teach  the  west,  shall  bid  the  east  arise. 

March  i,  igio.  Oscar  Browning. 


CAUNUS 

TV/I Y  flute  gives  music  to  the  wind, 

And  dancing  arabesques  of  sound 
Reflect  th'  inflections  all  around. 
Yet,  burning  backward  on  the  mind, 

Comes  one  who  left  me  when  the  charm 
Of  unison  had  died  away 
And  I  had  nothing  more  to  say : — 
A  semi-tone  in  love-alarm. 

O  !   human  hearts  are  beautiful 
To  humankind — till  heartless  fate 

12 


Tunes  all  the  echoes  desolate 
To  laughter,  lilting  horrorful 

Where  light  and  shadow  laughingly, 
And  wafted  odours  of  the  flowers 
Do  lure  us  by  their  honey  powers 
In  wilderness  of  melody. 

And  is  such  music  good  to  hear, 
O,  travelled  harvester  ?     O,  breeze 
That  trails  for  ever  in  the  trees 
Thine  inarticulate  voice  of  fear  ? 

I  blow  entreaty  to  the  air : 
Sing  softly  that  thine  heart  may  sing 
For  joy  of  heart's  awakening ; 
And  echo  answers  everywhere. 

W.  A.  Bernhard  Smith. 


A  HILL  TOP  SONG 

LJERE  on  the  hill 

**    At  last  the  soul  sees  clear. 

Desire  being  still 

The  High  Unseen  appear. 

The  thin  grass  bends 

One  way,  and  hushed  attends 

Unknown  and  gracious  ends. 

Where  the  sheep's  pasturing  feet 

13 


Have  cleft  the  sods 

The  mystic  light  lies  sweet. 

The  very  clods 

In  purpling  hues  elate 

Thrill  to  their  fate. 

The  high  rock-hollows  wait, 

Expecting  gods. 

Charles  G.  D.  Roberts. 


TO  CELIA 

T^IME  sweeps  the  life  as  might  a  busy  broom, 
Or  as  the  wind  makes  sport  of  last  year's 

leaves  ; 
And  memoried  hours  are  swept  into  the  gloom 
Of   things  forgot  like  leaves,  like    last  year's 

leaves. 

The  hours — all  traced  upon  with  quaint  design, 
Dented  by  heart-beats,  coloured  of  hearts'  red, 
With    washed-out    streaks    where    tears    have 

coursed  a  line  ; 
"Where  go  the  hours  we  coloured  of  hearts'  red  ? 

And  where  the  leaves  that   spun  on   topmost 

boughs 
Learning  the  loveliness  of  midnight  stars 
Held  by  the  hands  of  earth  above  her  brows  ? 
Brave  leaves  that  yearned   towards   the  lofty 

stars ! 

14 


And  where  go  you  .  .  .  O  worn  and  weary  dear 
Who  loved  the  stars  and  laughed  beneath  the 

leaves  ? 
Unbroken  heart  that  could  not  lean  on  fear 
But   saw   the  stars  and  laughed  beneath    the 

leaves. 

Time  sweeps  the  life  and  tidies  up  the  hour 
Traced  with  device  of  this,  or  that,  or  thee  ; 
And  down  the  barren  lanes  the  wild  leaves  scour 
Mocking  the  waste  of  this,  of  them  ...  of  thee. 

Marion  Cran. 


THE   LAND-GRAVE 

HTHE  Christmas  night  that  Christ  was  born 

They  say  that  shepherds  piped  till  morn 
For  Jews  who  danced  upon  the  corn. 

In  Palestine  the  tender  wheat 

Can  bend  no  more  to  the  Hebrew  feet ; 

A  stranger  sits  in  Moses'  seat. 


He  has  gone  with  a  map  and  a  motor-car 
To  where  he  can  see  the  Place  from  far, 
To  where  the  nesting  pheasants  are. 

15 


'*  Whose  are  the  acres  that  I  see  ?  " 
"  Alack,  Sir,  they  belong  to  me 
In  copyhold  and  simple  fee  : 

"We  have  held  the  land  for  better  or  worse, 

In  spite  of  an  ancient  prior's  curse 

Which  is  now  fulfilled  in  my  empty  purse." 

"  Of  stocks  and  shares  I  have  no  dearth, 
Pleasure  was  midwife  at  my  birth  ; 
What  I  yet  lack  is  God's  good  earth. 

"Though  yellow  men  in  mines  to-night 

Are  bringing  yellow  gold  to  light 

And  diamonds  yellow,  bright  and  white ; 

"  Though  Afrikanders  understand 

That  I  can  dance  on  Mine  Deep  Rand, 

I'd  rather  dance  on  English  land. 


'to* 


"  So  let  me  buy,"  the  rich  man  said, 
"  My  doggies'  tongues  are  not  more  red 
Than  the  red  rays  my  motors  shed. 


i. 


Yes,  give  me  tithe  and  give  me  toll, 
And  God  perchance  shall  heal  my  soul 
And  land  shall  make  my  body  whole/' 


Back  to  London  to  float  a  mine, 
To  open  a  useless  tramway  line, 
Then  to  the  Carlton  to  rest  and  dine. 


16 


By  terraces  where  peacocks  stalk 
He  planted  groves  for  gallant  talk 
And  cool  parterres  for  God  to  walk ; 

Where  milking  girls  the  kine  would  call, 
Horses  champed  silver  in  the  stall  ; 
The  Semite  now  was  lord  of  all. 

From  fretted  ceiling  to  parquet  floor 

The  Titians  glowed  in  the  corridor, 

But  he  looked  on  the  land  and  wanted  more. 

He  built  him  barns  where  the  gold  mice  might 
Nibble  the  grain  in  the  moon  white  light; 
But  God  required  his  soul  one  night. 


i. 


Thy  soul  shall  be  required  of  thee," 
God  said,  "and  whose  shall  these  things  be  ?" 
God  is  a  bitter  mortgagee. 

At  the  further  end  of  the  palm  house  stood 
The  tree  of  Knowledge  of  Evil  and  Good 
Which  only  the  gardener  understood. 

It  bears  no  fruit,  but  the  servants  say 
It  blossomed  once  on  Christmas  day — 
The  day  the  master  passed  away. 


At  Glastonbury  St.  Joseph's  thorn 
Blooms  on  the  night  that  Christ  is  born, 
While  Jews  are  dancing  in  the  corn. 

Robert  Ross. 
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A  DANCER 

T  DANCED  to  bitter  music, 

(The  pipes  of  Pan  played  wild) 
Around,  around ;  upon  the  ground 
The  people  stood  and  smiled. 
With  laughter  they  applauded, 
They  pressed  on  every  side ; 
But  I  danced  to  bitter  music, 
And  the  heart  within  me  died. 

With  vine  and  rose  they  crowned  me 
And  when  I  paused  for  breath, 
They  gave  me  wine  and  honey 
In  the  pleasant  cup  of  death. 
I  joined  their  hearts  in  laughter 
And  wantonly  they  sighed — 
That  I  might  dance  for  ever, 
And  the  music  fail  me  never — 
As  the  heart  within  me  died. 

And  as  I  danced  my  measure, 
The  old  pipes  taught  again — 
That  for  another's  pleasure 
We  pay  in  years  of  pain — 
When  hate  and  lust  are  mated 
A  little  song's  created, 
(To  be  a  Harlot's  toy 
Or  give  the  Angels  joy.) 
And,  as  I  danced  my  measure, 
I  thanked  Hell  for  the  pleasure 
That  the  soul  uprises  ever 
To  the  bitter  music's  cry. 

18 


That  there's  an  end  of  hating 
In  the  Rhythm  I'm  creating, 
Then  bless  God  in  fore-fating 
That  the  heart  in  me  must  die. 


Nugent  Monck. 


A  SONG 

""THE  shades  of  evening  and  mystery 

Are  falling  round  me  and  I  stand  alone 
Within  that  garden  of  dear  history 

That  you  and  I  were  wont  to  call  our  own. 
Can  you  remember  ?     I  cannot  forget 

Those  hours  of  happiness,  those  golden  hours. 
Dead  are  the  roses  of  the  past  ;  and  yet 

One  thought  of  you  can  bring  me  back  the 
flowers. 

J.  H.  Irvine. 


THE   OUTLOOK 

""THE  world's  horizon  gleams  with  lurid  light, 
But  thro'  the  rolling  clouds  of  war  and 
change 

There  loom  dim  shapes  of  hope,  with  portents 
strange, 

While  toiling  millions  slowly  feel  their  might 
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Now  restless  man  would  get  him  wings  for  flight 
O'er  earth  despoiled,  the  boundless  air  to  range, 
And  womanhood  awakening  would  exchange 
Her  silken  bonds  for  freedom's  pinions  bright. 

So   still   the    race    speeds   on.      The   torch    is 

passed, 
The  moving  spirit,  too,  hath  touched  the  strings 
Of  poesy,  that  vibrate  to  the  roots 
Of  life,  whose  alchemy  unseen  transmutes 
The  fusing  elements,  till  thought  new  cast 
Forth  from  the  crux,  creative,  golden  springs. 

Walter  Crane. 


YOU    AND    HE    AND    I 

P\0  you  remember  that  grey  day 

When  you  and  he  and  I 
Went  up  the  hiil  and  far  away  ? 
We  loved  you,  he  and  I. 

Do  you  remember  how  we  stood, 

Upon  the  topmost  crest, 
Where  is  the  turnpike  and  the  wood 

And  that  trim  robin's  nest  ? 

Do  you  remember  what  you  said 
About  the  parting  ways  ? 

20 


Do  you  remember  my  bowed  head, 
My  unbelieving  gaze  ? 

Do  you  remember  when  you  smile 

At  me  as  I  go  by 
That  though  he's  yours  and  I  am  vile, 

We  love  you — he  and  I  ? 

C.   M.   KOHAN. 


TO  LYDIA   (Mrs.  GORST) 

I 

YY/HEN  robed  in  silks  curbed  Syrian  wise 

Round  your  graced  insteps'  coral  guise  ; 
Whilst  sombre  cypress  verge  entombs 
Your  brows  and  trails  pearl  drifting  plumes — 
Then  how  you  triumph  and  outshine 
Jove's  Daughters,  making  envy  pine. 

II 

Your  bared  arms'  rosy  gleaming  fed 
With  light  from  plaited  lace-sleeves  shed, 
Would  bring  Jove  earthward  were  you  fain 
To  brook  his  courtship  and  campaign. 

F.  W.  TANCRED. 
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OLD-FASHIONED  LADIES 

(  To  the  memory  of  my  great-aunt,  Madam  K — ) 

A  N  ample  hall,  a  stair  with  wide 
^^     And  smooth  ascent,  and  prints  of  date 
By  cognoscenti  much  decried, 

And  everything  the  cultured  hate — 

Flounced  sofas,  mantel-pieces  dread, 
Spatting  and  tatting,  varnished  nuts, — 

"This  is  a  house,"  my  critic  said, 
"  Sunk  low  in  old  Victorian  ruts." 

Yet,  when  I  see  it,  I  behold 

Another  house,  austere,  refined, 
A  relic  of  an  age  of  gold, 

Where  once  Napoleon's  Marshals  dined. 

And  when  my  Mid-Victorian  sweet, 

White  woolly  shawl  on  shoulders,  comes 

Her  complex  modern  friends  to  greet, 
I  hear  the  roll  of  old  French  drums, 

And,  looming  through  her,  mark  full-dressed 
My  great-aunt,  who  had  often  seen 

A  small,  grand,  sallow,  snaky-tressed 
Italian  with  his  Josephine  ! 

My  Mid-Victorian  hostess  fair 

Deals  in  vile  tea,  extremely  weak: 

I  dream  her  cups  the  bonbonniere 
My  baby  hands  would  often  seek 
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In  search  of  little  purple  sweets, 

Which  soothed  the  talk  of  old  and  young, 
Long  ere  the  days  of  Johnny  Keats 

And  long  ere  Hugo's  praise  was  sung. 

The  woolly  shawl  to  lace  is  turned, 
The  fatuous  talk  is  re-transformed: 

An  old  voice  talks  of  houses  burned, 
Urbanely,  and  of  cities  stormed. 

An  old  voice,  in  deliberate  French, 

Talks  unaffectedly  of  where 
Some  cousin  died  in  Leipzig's  trench, 

And  of  Ce  Citoyen  Robespierre. 

Child  as  I  was,  I  found  her  slow 

Grand  manner,  quite  devoid  of  pose, 

A  bore,  but  now  I  would  re-know 

That  quaintness,  calm  and  fine,  God  knows! 

June  10,  igio.  VICTOR  PLARR. 


WHEN  FALLS  THE  NIGHT 


'T'HE  faint  sweet  freshness  of  the  new  day 
breaking, 
The  twitter'd  carols  in  the  early  light 
To  youthful  hearts  whisper  that  morn  is  making 


Its  welcome  bright. 
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But  for  those  hearts — like  lutes  whose  strings 
are  -broken — 
When  love  has  died,  and  hopes  are  lost  to 
sight, 
There  comes  no  dawn  answering  the  words  once 
spoken — 
"  Let  there  be  Light  ? " 

For   suns   may   rise — but    wearied    hearts    be 
shrinking 
'Neath    lonesome    burdens — hopeless    grown 
the  fight — 
'Tis  the  last  sun  that  smiles,  as,  softly  sinking 
There  falls  the  Night. 

Geo.  Ben.  Doughty. 


fuerje 

IF  we  could  steal  away,  just  you  and  I, 

And  wake  in  Thessaly,  before  the  sun, 
To  see  the  slow  grey  vapour  trail  across  rocks 
And  linger  in  deep  valleys,  as  tho'  Death, 
Wrapped  in  his  pomp  of  misty  cerements, 
Were  seeking  seeking  for  the  fair  he  lost 
Here,  long  ago.     Until  a  sudden  bird 
Sang  through  the  thickness,  or  a  dog's  bark  came 
More  clearly,  and  the  heavy  sleep  of  earth 
Broke  into  quick  brief  half-awakened  stir 
And  the  light  wind  that  runs  to  play  with  leaves 
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A  moment  ere  the  daybreak,  sighed  and  sank 
Here  where  no  tree  is.     Till  the  upper  mist 
Suddenly  showed  a  ridge  of  snowy  fangs 
And  the  old  warder  of  this  fair  brown  plain 
Arose  from  streaming  veils  of  black  and  grey, 
Olympus ;  and  behind  him  rose  the  God 
Who  watched  the  flocks  of  King  Admetus  here — 
Oh  to  be  there,  with  naught  but  you,  and  earth, 
And  quiet,  and  the  mystery  of  dawn. 

H.  A.  CRUSO. 


PAN  IN  AUTUMN 

\T  OT  only  by  the  Southern  Sea, 

Or  long  white  roads  of  Italy ; 
Not  only  in  the  Pagan  age, 
Or  ancient  Vergil's  golden  page, 
May  woodland  lovers  pause  to  hear 
My  reed  pipe  blowing  low  and  clear. 
Oft  when  the  roaring  woodlands  shake, 
And  Autumn's  torch  has  fired  the  brake, 
And  burned  the  beech  in  crimson  flame, 
When  oak  leaves  play  a  merry  game 
Of  dance  and  chase,  and  creeper  falls 
In  scarlet  curtains  from  the  walls 
Of  loaded  orchards,  while  o'erhead 
Like  stately  ships  with  pinnace  spread 
The  white  clouds  sail  across  the  sky, 
In  some  deep  sheltered  spot  I  lie, 
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Where  wild  mice  and  shy  squirrels  peep, 
And  in  the  bracken  hiding  deep 
My  pointed  ears,  my  feet  of  goat, 
Sound  on  my  reeds  a  merry  note. 

E.  R.  Montague. 


ODE  ON  THE   CORONATION  OF   KING 
GEORGE  V. 

f  EORGE,    by    the    Grace    of    God,    King, 
Emperor,  and  Priest 
Of  a  most  mighty  people's  deepest  aspiration, 
We  give  thee  Hail ;  and  bid  thee  welcome  to 
our  peace  on  this  thy  day 
Of  holy  coronation. 

Not  by  the  Right  Divine  alone  dost  thou  assume 
Thy  Fathers'  throne  and  kingdom  in  the  time 
appointed, 
But  by  the  sure  instinct  of  a  people's  praise  and 
love  received,  declared, 

And  crowned,  our  King  anointed. 

Surely  no  less  thy  people  take  with  thee  to-day 
Upon  their  heads  the  crowns  of  empery  and 
glory, 
Thrice   royal  race,  of  whom   no   tongue   shall 
sing,  or  pen  of  man  indite 

The  vast,  immortal  story. 
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Splendid  in  gladsome  promise  breaks  thy  reign, 
all  men 
Shall  serve  thee,  sworn  of  kingly  faith  and 
simple  duty, 
Until  the  wise  dominion  of  thy  sway  exceed  all 
teachings  and  all  time, 

In  order,  strength,  and  beauty. 

Fate,  in  her  sullen  bosom  darkly  doth  enfold 
Foreboding  secrets,  birth,   and  growth,  and 
death  of  races, 
But  for  this  people  still  an  Empire  to  subdue, 
not  made  with  hands, 

Which  Freedom's  law  embraces. 

Empire    of    Science,   Commerce,   Labour,  Arts 
and  Laws, 
Men  break  afresh  the  seals  of  life's  unfathomed 
pages, 
Nor  shall  thy  children  seek   in  vain  of  thee, 
.  their  Prince,  to  lead  the  strife 

Which  light  with  darkness  wages. 

Music  is  swelling,  and  in  solemn  pomp  proceeds 
The  feast  majestical,  the  banners  waving  o'er 
thee; 
God  grant  thee  strength  and  courage,  sovereign 
lord  of  half  the  human  race, 

In  all  that  lies  before  thee. 

Henry  Simpson. 

This  ode  is  included  by  kind  permission  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  "  Westminster  Gazette." 
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QUESTIONS 

CWEET  Spirit  of  the  woodland  silences! 

Dear  flower,  blue-deep! 

When  swathed  in  sleep, 
Didst  hear  staccato  rains  prattle  of  sad 

Glad  April  days  ? 

O  primrose  eyes  that  peep  from  pillows  soft 

Of  crumpled  green 

And  dewy  sheen ! 
What  dreamy  secret  slumbers  in  the  hush 

Of  your  sweet  rays  ? 

O  blood-begotten  frail  Anemone ! 

Wan  ghostly  moon  !  — 

So  swift  to  swoon 
And  pass  away, — lov'stthou  the  Wind  that  wakes 

Thee,  woos,  and  slays  ? 

J.  H.  A.  Hicks. 


THE   CHAINED   VAGABOND 

'T'HE  Voice  is  always  calling,  ever  calling, 

A  luring  voice  from  out  the  Great  Beyond  ; 

Thrilling  my  nomad  blood,  and  ever  falling 
On  eager  ears  just  waiting  to  respond. 

For  oh  !   it  tells  of  spacious  seas  and  spaces, 

Of  fluttering  sails  that  to  the  seas  go  down, 
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But  I  must  go  one  road  to  where  my  place  is — 
The    road — the    railroad — leading   to    the 
town. 

Two  roads   there  be,  but  only  one  the  Voice 

through 

And  that  leads  down  by  many  a  magic  route 

Through  wind-paced  hollows  where  would  lie  my 

choice  through 

Down  to  the  seas  where  is  the  richest  loot. 

Loot  of  the  glistening  waves  and  starlit  heaven, 

Bloodlessly  gained  and  for  my  very  own, 
But   the    one  road  restrains  with    strength    of 
seven — 
The   road — the    railroad — leading   to    the 
town. 

How  long,  O  Voice,  must  I  refuse  thy  bidding 
And  stand  irresolute  while  Beauty  calls  ? 
Beauty  of  thralless  paths — not  one  forbidding — 
Freshness  of  sun  at  dawn,  of  still  nightfalls. 
Child  of  the  mystic  Voice,  fain  would  I  nurse 
thee, 
Clasp  in  my  tremulous  hands  your  beauteous 
gown, 
But  that  the  road  forbids — O  road  I  curse  thee — 
Thou  road — dread  railroad — leading  to  the 
town. 

Alfred  Edmonds. 
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MY    REBEL    HOPE 

ACROSS    the    seas    and    mountains   of   my 
^     thought, 

The  avenging  years  have  sought 
My    rebel    Hope,    whose    stubborn  sword  was 
wrought 

In  fire  and  flame 
That  have  no  human  name  ; 
And  now  across  the  space, 
Drooping  and  dim  and  pale 

I  see  my  Hope,  grown  sick  for  death, 
Captive    and   bound,    with    labouring 
breath 
That  may  no  more  in  passionate  strife  prevail. 

Now,  nought   but   shadowy  twilights   break  to 

show 
The  water's  icy  flow, 

The  perilous  floods  through  which  my  feet  shall  go, 
How  cold  and  bare, 
And  stark  I  must  be,  to  dare 
To  ask  for  any  grace 
Down  from  the  clouded  skies, 

Down   to   those   cold   and   desperate 

peaks, 
Where  never  a  voice  in  pity  speaks 
His  name  who  there  in  mortal  anguish  lies. 

My  ears  are  strained  and  aching  for  a  word 

No  ear  has  ever  heard, 

The  while  I  say,  though  it  be  long  deferred, 

Pity  shall  reach 

Beyond  the  bounds  of  speech, 
Because  my  Hope  lies  low, 
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My  Hope  who  is  so  dear : 

But  silent  and  strong,  in  passes  dim, 
The  avenging  army  warders  him, 
On  those  steep  heights  that  once  were  crystal 
clear. 

Breathe   your    last  prayer,   stretch  forth  your 

fettered  hand, 
In  that  great  dolorous  land, 
Oh    prisoned     Hope     whose    dauntless    spirit 
planned 

Such  sweet  release 
Within  the  isles  of  peace, 

And  Heaven  at  last  will  show 
Miraculous  flashes  from  its  sky, 

To  break  your  bonds  and  set  you  free, 
A    conqueror    through  the   mountains 
and  the  sea, 
Oh  vanquished  Hope,  so  that  you  need  not  die. 

Dollie  Radford. 
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WINTER    END 
(from  a  Trilogy  of  Endings) 

TTH  armchairs  drawn  to  the  fire 

Foot  to  foot  and  shoulder  to  shoulder 
I  look  at  the  girl,  or  laugh  at  the  liar 

And  her  dark  eye's  luminous  smoulder ; 
The  bubble  we'd  blown  was  burst, 

Its  changing  colour  on  colour, 
Another  succeeded  where  I  was  first, 
May  he  revel  in  days  no  duller! 
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Another's  enthroned,  where  enshrined 

She  dwelled  with  my  every  doing, 
Now  told  to  each  other  are  things  we  find 

Have  greatest  success  in  wooing ; 
Mutual  confidence  over  tea — 

Foot  by  foot  on  the  fender — 
I  pity  the  next  ones — he  or  she — 

That  to  either  of  us  surrender ! 

J.  H.  HEATON. 


A  SECRET 

DEATH,  I  have  suffered  and  wept  (she  said) 
— my  life  has  been  full  of  toil, 
And  where  is  thy  land,  and  where  thy  peace 
and  what  shall  my  soul  assoil  ? 
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Did  I  choose,  with  the  scratch  of  a  knife  (she 
said)  or  a  bite  of  poisoned  fruit, 

I  could  find  thy  door  and  force  thy  door,  though 
thy  cruel  lips  are  mute. 

But  the  secret  is  more  than  a  door,  I  know, — it 

is  bolted  with  iron  peace, 
I  might  make  my  way  to  thy  guardless  land  and 

my  soul  find  no  release. 

I  might  wander,  a  bodiless  ghost,  all  day  and 

wail  round  the  place  all  night 
Where  hidden  and  guarded  with  triple  guard  is 

the  secret  of  thy  delight. 
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For  the  land  is  open  to  all  on  earth,  but  few  be 

they  that  know 
The  inmost  court,  the  secret  place  where  the 

chosen  spirits  go. 

It  is  naught  if  the  flesh  alone  be  dead,  if  the 

shuddering  ghost  again 
Be  driven  along  the  howling  wind,  or  blown  in 

the  swirls  of  rain. 

If  one  shall  climb  thy  thorny  way,  and  enter  an 

unasked  guest — 
He  may  walk  in  thy  twilight  land  indeed  but  his 

soul  shall  find  no  rest. 

0  what  is  thy  secret  ?     I     have  watched  when 

thy  silent  step  drew  near — 

1  have  seen  in  the  eyes  that  met  thine  own  no 

vestige  nor  strain  of  fear — 

But,  as  the  sea  gives  back  the  sun,  a  shadowy, 

lovely  dawn 
Of  light  and  the  wisdom  infinite  that  trembled 

and  so  was  gone. 

So  I  know  thy  face  is  wonderful — I  know  thy 

shadowed  eyes 
Are  the  mystic  lights  of  solemn  rights  of  the 

inmost  mysteries. 

And  I   dare  not  go,  yet  I  would  not  stay,  for  I 

crave  thy  guarded  peace 
And  the  silent  vision  marvellous,  and  the  touch 

that  brings  release. 

Lily  Hodgkinson. 
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AN   INDIAN  NIGHT 

INTO  the  blue  night, 

Under  the  silver  moon, 
My  soul  floats  out  to  the  shadowy  shimmering 
light 
In  a  mystic  swoon, — 
For  the  night  is  throbbing  with  song, 
Pulsing,  quivering  with  a  myriad  slender  sighs : 
And  away  where  the  mist- veil  thinly  trails  along 

A  far  bird  cries. 
Scarce  stirs  the  scented  breeze, 
And  see  !  flung  sharp  on  the  purple  sky, 
A  glory  of  shadow  and  sheen  outstand  the  trees. 
God's   night ! — my    soul  faints  into  the 

night, 
And  the  night  is  I. 

E.  Crawshay  Williams. 


MEADOW   REST 

""THE  green  marsh-mallows 

Are  over  him. 
Along  the  shallows 
The  pale  lights  swim. 

Wide  air,  washed  grasses, 
And  waveless  stream ; 

And  over  him  passes 
The  drift  of  dream: 
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The  pearl-hued  down 
Of  the  poplar  seed ; 

The  elm-flower  brown 

And  the  sway  of  the  reed ; 

The  blue  moth,  winged 
With  a  flake  of  sky ; 

The  bee,  gold-ringed  ; 
And  the  dragon-fly. 

Lightly  the  rushes 

Lean  to  his  breast ; 
A  bird's  wing  brushes 

The  place  of  his  rest. 

The  far-flying  swallow, 
The  gold-finch  flame, 

They  come,  they  follow 
The  path  he  came. 

'Tis  the  land  of  no  care 

Where  now  he  lies 
Fulfilled  the  prayer 

Of  his  weary  eyes ; 

And  while  around  him 
The  kind  grass  creeps, 

Where  peace  hath  found  him 
How  sound  he  sleeps. 

Full  well  to  his  slumber 
Attends  the  year : — 

Soft  rains  without  number, 
Soft  noons  blue-clear, 
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With  nights  of  balm, 

And  the  dark,  sweet  hours 

Brooding  with  calm, 
Pregnant  with  flowers. 

See  how  she  speeds  them, 

Each  child-like  bloom, 
And  gently  leads  them 

To  tend  his  tomb, — 

The  white-thorn  nears 

As  the  cowslip  goes, 
Then  the  iris  appears  ; 

And  then,  the  rose. 

Charles  G.  D.  Roberts. 


A  TRAGIC  FATE 

CHE  was  a  woman,  knew  her  face  surpassed  her 

In  all  perfections  to  its  nature  free ; 
Yet  dared  she  ever,  to  buy-off  disaster, 
Lavish  her  soul  in  laughter  slavishly. 

Nor  in  rank  mirth  alone,  the  queen  dissembling, 
Her  beauty  mocked  its  sovrainty  and  pride ; 
But  large  feigned  tears   must   cross   her    wan 

cheeks,  trembling 
Pretenders  to  the  passion  she'ld  deride. 
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Yea  joy  and  grief,  like  goddesses  apparelled, 
Did  menial  service  for  her  sordid  fears: 
Motives  with  which  all  dignity  had  quarrelled, 
Ravished  with  elfin  tones  most  prudent  ears. 

To  meet  the  moment's  pressure  any  master 
Might  watch,  admire,  possess,  if  he  could  pay  ; 
The  soul  accepted  what  he,  sated,  cast  her, 
And  gave  the  body's  grand  reserve  away. 

Ah !  taxed  by  age,  to  death  needs-be  delivered, 
Its  glorious  aspects  wasted  to  vile  ends, 
Hopelessly  subject  until  wholly  withered, 
Where  shall  the  harlot's  body  seek  amends? 

T.  Sturge  Moore. 


TO   CELIA 

•"THOUGH  versed  in  Plato's  lore  and  might 
To  keep  calm  thoughts  at  beauty's  sight  ; 
Yet  when  I  see  your  lips'  soft  bloom 
That  roses  covet  to  assume  ; 
When  I  perceive  your  presence  thralled 
In  films  of  silken  emerald — 
Your  insteps'  lustre  flattered  by 
Your  star-tipped  shoes'  affinity — 
By  Venus  I  am  overpowered, 
My  fostered  heartsease  is  deflowered, 
Whilst  thinned  by  havoc  I  endure 
Pangs  the  Guelph  leechcraft  cannot  cure. 

F.  W.  TANCRED. 
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THE  CLOUD  BY  THE  TOWN 

I  T  E  might  have  been  the  Heger  of  the  sea 
*         And  mountain-tops:  he  chose  the  chimney'd 

town, 
He  whose  bright  mate,  I  think,  there  could  not 
be, — 
No,  not  in  Meirion,  where  white  clouds  look 
down 
Into  clear  water,  all  day  standing  still: 

And  here  this  wonder  held  Athene's  crown 
Above  St.  Paul's,  upon  the  crowded  hill. 
Perhaps,  in  alleys  that  refuse  the  day, 
He  spied  dull  window-panes  on  which  to  spill 

The  lovely  splendour  of  his  pale  array? 
Perhaps  he  saw  like  starry  asphodels 

The  brown-hair'd  children,  pausing  in  their 
play? 
Perhaps,  from  his  mid-dome  and  pinnacles, — 
Where  light  stood  wing'd,  and  marble  seemed 
to  meet 
With  plumy  vapour  in  pale  citadels, — 

He  saw  the  women's  faces  in  the  street 
Lovely  as  mountain-lakes,  a  league  below ; 
Or  saw  black  threads  of  men,  with  myriad 
feet, 
Within  the  labyrinthine  houses  come  and  go? 

Whatever  thing  it  was  that  held  his  mood, 
Whatever  wheels  he  heard,  roll'd  to  and  fro, 

He  did  not  move  all  day,  or  cease  to  brood 
Until,  the  street  lamps  lit,  he  saw  the  sun 

Shoot  smoky  arrows  at  the  multitude ; 
He  paled  a  little,  then,  as  night  drew  on, 
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Wondering  to  see  the  sombre  town  grow  bright, 
Street  after  street  there, — wond'ring  what  it 
was 
That  kept   a  tawny  splendour  for  the  night, 
And   drew    a   torch-lit    trail    from    house  to 
house, — 
Stranger  than  streams  that  tremble  with  star- 
light, 
Or  shadows  shaken  under  moonlit  boughs? — 
Yes,  stranger  far  than  lonely  fields  could  be, 
Splendid   like   mountain-tops,  mysterious  as 
the  sea? 

Ernest  Rhys. 


THE    EARTH   AND    WE 

YY/E    are  the  eyes,  the  sense,  the   vision  of 
W      Earth ; 

And  she  is  just  a  Kerub-face  that  floats 
Delightedly  laughing  round  the  sun.     In  mirth 
She  hides   in   shadowing   masks   of   night  and 

gloats, 
In  secret,  over  her  aureole  of  beams — 
Like  coloured  feathers  in  St.  Michael's  wings — 
When  we  are  dead  she  makes  thoughts  of  our 

dreams ; 
And  if  we  are  remembered  when  she  sings 
Her  song  to  the  sun;  it  is  because  our  wild 

ghosts 
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Clamour  within  her,  till  she  suddenly  screams 
Tragic  notes — wakening  tremendous  strings, 
Reverberating,    calling    Fame's     star-crowned 
hosts. 

Florence  Farr. 


I   KNOW   A   RUINED   GARDEN 

KNOW  a  ruined  garden 
Of  loves  that  died  unsung, 
And  from  its  soil  of  ashes 
Have  many  flowers  sprung. 

The  daffodil  blows  yellow 
Where  jealous  maidens  sighed  ; 
Blue  sapphire  stars  the  violet 
Where  some  Ophelia  died. 

Where  lilies  breathe  of  fragrance 
A  pale  Francesca  slept, 
And  hyacinths  of  topaz 
Show  where  an  Iseult  wept. 

But  where  we  kissed,  Beloved, 
In  those  wild,  buried  years, 
The  wounded  rose-leaves  flutter 
To  earth  like  blood-red  tears. 

Regina  Miriam  Bloch. 
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DEATH  THE  SUPERMAN 

(After  Der  Krieg  by  Franz  von  Stuck) 

YV/ITH  shouldered  sword  intent  and  brazen 
wreath 
And  iron  eyes  that  stared  beyond  the  fray 
Went  the  slow  rider ;  the  putrescent  clay 

With  flaccid  bluish  limbs  and  gaping  teeth 

Couched  in  its  blood  no  longer  writhed  beneath 
The  steed's  deliberate  hoofs,  but  huddled  lay, 
One  crass  white  welter  in  the  sable  way, 

As  through  the  carnage  rode  the  naked  death. 

Yea  Death  himself,  but  the  stern  warrior  hath 
No  sweet  Nirvana  for  a  sickly  soul, 

No  grinning  phantom  he  of  fabled  lore, 
But  stark  and  vivid  is  the  youth,  whose  goal 
Is  set  on  the  far  edge  of  the  other  shore, 
Lying  beyond  that  awful  human  path. 

Horace  B.  Samuel. 


MEDITATION 

DED  rose  petals  on  the  glistening  cloth 

And   the    red    wine  its  naked    whiteness 
staining, 
The  gentle  light  of  candles  burning  low 
And  shadows  all   about   me  .  .  .  thoughts  that 
move 
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In  silent  round  of  guilty  joy  and  shame 

In  this  still  room,  whose  only  sound  your  name 

Still  echoing  amid  the  scene  of  love 

And  lust  ...  a  heaven  and  hell,  to  know 

Which  I  have  learnt,  your  soul  and  body  gaining 

Hope  of  the  butterfly — fate  of  the  moth ! 

My  senses  reel,  and  still  I  feel  your  kisses  .  .  . 
The  quickening  of  the  pulse  'tween  you  and  me 
A  world  of  revelation  held,  removing 
For  one  short  moment  all  but  our  two  selves 
From  the  great  sphere  of  life  .  .  .  once  more  so 

small ! 
Who  pays  the  cost  ?  .  .  .  the  tax  will  surely  fall 
On  both  our  fates,  for  Nature  never  shelves 
Its  tribute  or  its  blame.  .  .  However  soothing 
Such  happiness  the  while  its  lasts  may  be, 
Man     only     gains    eternally    that    which    he 

misses.  .  .  . 

Oscar  Furst. 


FOR  OTHERS  ONLY. 

OVE  lays  and  chants  for  others, 
Never  a  one  for  him, 
Tales  of  a  passionate  longing, 
Poems  of  joy  untold, 
All  these  has  he  sung  for  others 
Where  is  there  one  for  him  ? 
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Love-tale  and  page  for  others, 
Never  a  one  for  him, 
Constancies  fully  rewarded, 
Waiting  which  found  an  end. 
All  these  did  he  weave  for  others, 
Where  is  there  one  for  him? 

Love  songs  and  strains  for  others, 
Sunlight  for  all  but  him, 
Laughter  and  joy  and  gladness, 
Glimpse  of  golden  delight, 
All  these  has  he  sought  for  others, 
Who  will  seek  one  for  him? 

Love  wounds  that  found  their  curing, 
Never  a  one  for  him, 
Hurts  that  have  lit  on  their  healing, 
Clouds  that  swift  passed  away, 
All  these  has  he  found  for  others, 
Who  can  find  one  for  him  ? 

Constance  Sutcliffe  Marriott. 
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EVENING 

MOW  the  cool  twilight,  glowing, 

Falls  like  dew 
Upon  the  city's  brow. 
Now  fretful  day  is  slowing  ; 
Slowly  the  river  flows,  but  men  are  going 
Swiftly,  as  though  they  knew 
At  last  some  hope  beyond  all  silence.     Now 
To  us  who  wait  it  seems  we  had  to  climb 
To  this  one  evening  up  the  hill  of  Time. 

We  wait.     V/e  wait : 
Surely  the  wings  that  hold, 
Dark-clasped,  the  mystery  of  Fate 
This  moment  will  unfold. 

Now  the  great  hand  is  lifted  that  will  strike 
The  final  crash  on  doubt ; 
The  rosy  clouds  are  parted  like 
Lips  that  shall  blow  some  candle  out. 
The  deep  breath  of  the  moment  is  indrawn, 
Holds,  with  wide  nostrils,  back  the  final  call. 
We  smile  because  we  know  ere  dawn 
Silence,  in  heavy  dust,  shall  fall. 
To-morrow  evening  all  this  Past  will  seem 
A  drifted  ancient  dream. 

Now  all  the  veins  of  Time  are  running  cool. 
Night  lies  before  us  like  a  silent  pool. 
Oh,  at  this  final  moment  it  is  sweet 
To  go  home  swiftly  through  the  lighted  street. 

Harold  Monro. 
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GIPSIES  AT  NIGHT 

"VV/ITH  brown  arms  wreathed  about  the  fire 
Low  crouch  the  wanderers  circlewise  ; 
Wild  as  regret  or  as  desire 

Their  voices  and  deep  liquid  eyes ; 

Wild  as  the  goings  of  the  wind 

Their  tresses  and  their  fluttering  weeds, 

And  wild  their  talk  of  some  unkind 
Mishap  and  of  poor  daily  needs. 

Behind  a  cart-wheel  of  their  show 

I  hide  as  best  I  can  to  mark 
This  strange  small  arabesque  aglow 

Against  the  autumnal  northern  dark. 

Quick !   I  am  seen !  They  hush  their  speech, 
And  then  with  stealthy  change  resume 

Discourse  beyond  my  mental  reach 
In  Romany  that  sounds  like  doom. 

A  melancholy  girl  repines, 

While  her  wild  eyes  flash  out  in  scorn ; 
A  sybil  with  waved  hand  defines: 

A  lean  man  blurts  a  curse  forlorn. 

Oh  Gipsies,  wherefore  am  I  kept 
From  your  confabulation  strange  ? 

Have  I  in  anything  o'erstepped 
The  limits  of  the  Trackless  Range? 

Have  I  not  also  wandered  far 

And  known  unrests  and  many  dearths, 
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Speaking  the  language  of  some  star 
That  shines  not  over  happier  births? 

In  Fate's  inexorable  mesh 

I  struggle,  too,  for  no  known  cause : 
Sharply  as  hunger  of  the  flesh 

The  Famine  of  the  Spirit  gnaws. 

Are  we  not  poets  both,  that  fleet 

Across  the  wild  of  Time,  aloof, 
Too  scarred  and  with  too  tameless  feet 

To  win  below  the  social  roof, 

And  rest  among  pale  mortal  men, 

And  unrepiningly  to  snore 
Like  any  honest  citizen, 

Whom  tears  of  things  *  can  touch  no  more  ? 

Victor  Plarr. 

*  Lacrymae  rerum. 


SONNET  TO  ROBERT  ROSS 

(On  receiving  from  him  a  copy  of  the  com' 
plete  poems  of  Oscar  Wilde) 

IKE  some  rare  amphora  of  emerald  sheen, 
A-brim  with  flow  of  life's  ambrosial  wine, 
Is  this  entrancing  book  of  gold  and  green 
Filled  with  the  scented  flow  of  rhyme  and  line. 
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And,  like  the  amaranth  carved  round  the  vase, 
To  woo  remembrance  of  its  deep  delight, 
The  Muse  entwines  her  iris-tinted  gauze 
Of  memories  around  these  pages  bright. 
The  cadence  of  the  Poet's  deathless  song 
With  ling'ring  music  shrouds  his  broken  lute, 
To  list'ning  worlds  his  melodies  belong, 
Tho'    lips  and   voice,    and   matchless    pen   be 

mute  ! 
To  you — the  Poet's  well-tried,  faithful  friend — 
My  heart's  thanks  for  the  Poet's  book  I  send. 

August,  iqiz.  Anna  de  Bremont. 
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